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ciated, nor is it necessary in the midst of the contest for dominion
to conciliate the good-will of those who would implicitly follow the
dictum of the conqueror; but peace and commerce stand in need of
their labor, and for that labor to be valuable the laborers must be
intelligent beings. Indeed,, the ryot must be taught to look for-
ward to a destiny far above the drudgery which supplies him
with his daily pittance; he must be taught to look beyond the
bliss of low rents and the glory of successful fraud.

At one time it was the fashion to compare the Indian ryots
with the cottiers of Europe,, though perhaps the only analogous
point was the painful certainty with which they were both sink-
ing under the pressure of altered times. In every other respect
the ryot is not less removed from a cottier peasant than he is
from the civilization of Western Europe.

The rise in price and the increasing demand for his labor
cannot but improve the social prospects of the ryot, but it would
be as well to admit that the work of regeneration is only
just beginning. That to some extent he is conscious of the
presence of evil which has so long influenced his destiny, is not
deniable, though, it is the fault of Government that the indications
of such a consciousness should be exhibited in agrarian troubles
andsocial commotion. Lord Harris attributes the degraded position
of the ryot to moral causes, and yet but a little reflection would
have convinced him that moral causes had in this instance been
far less influential than political ones, and that whatever improves
his political condition cannot but influence his moral and social
condition for good. Such truisms it is painful to repeat, but in
India they are still vexed problems of which, our statesmen
appear still to ask a solution*

It is only right for us to deal kindly with those whom we
have injured, even if it were in ignorance; but care should be
taken that what we call kindness be not, in fact, a dangerous
encouragement to ignorant men who are already elated with
hopes of unrighteous success. Let us take it for granted, and
the position does not admit of controversy, that to befriend the
ryot in a spirit of rivalry with the landlord is a serious mistake,
and that we must give up the policy of setting the tenant
against those whose best interest it is to help him, and to act in
harmony with him. With the landlord for his enemy, the aid
of government howsoever vauntingly offered, cannot avail the
ryot. In Bengal the courts of law unconsciously, perhaps, allied
themselves with the landlord, and the legislature in its wisdom